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1, Introduction 



Let me begin tliis work with apologies^ Sociology do^s not mean 
for me an abstr&ct science, but is a t^ol of conscious social action. 
Therefore the bullj: of my work is usually focussed on the problems in 
Hungary »^ Thus J might not be the best person for stax-ting this discussion 
where the problems of anv one country have to be replaced by more ge- 
neral issues. But, after all, it is not of pWmc impoitance' who stai^ts 
the bajl rolling* 



However, and that is a second problem, the general issues will 
not be of a truly universal character, T^j^art? .related to the schpol^ 
system of highly industrialized Eux^opean and Noilh-Amcrican countries, 
, Thus, although the main titl6 is "The functions of the school-system" > 
the specific difficxtlties'of the thirld v/orld are left aside^^ Their analysis 
would^require a different analytical frame and special Competence. 
Also, I do not Speak about sociaUst countries. These coUQti;ics certainly . 
^ have sojne gpejcial difficulties and achieved some imix)rtant special 
reisults. The main difference between them and thc^capitalist countries 
lies, from thi^ perfective, in the disappearance of the vested interests 
(ionhected with the private property of capital - a fact that favours igtendcd' 
social change in genei^al, and, the simultaneous change of.sdiool and- 
Society in particular. Nonetheless, the main problems dealt with here 
- Introductory paper for Round Table p • /Fufio tions of 
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stem partly from the past of the actual school-System and partly from 
the actual struSlure of the social division of labour. Discussing them . 
on the basis of the experience of advanced capitalist countfics vnay^c " 
therefdre relevant - even if in a modified way - for both tynbs of 
countries^ • \ 

More explicitly, i propose to discuss in. some ^detail tlic well- 
known dilemmas of the px'cscnt-day school-33'stem, those connected o.g» 
with egalitarian ideology and selective outcome, wit,h mass -education 
and inlierent social inequalities, with the striving for more ''general 
education" and the needs of the lal^our market. T^cy are systematized 
by means of an analytical frame that connects the actual difficulties with 
on the one hand, the socially determined past llistoi^^ of the school, and 
on the other with the whole system of aetual.soeial relations^.Althqu^Th 
my 'formulations are in the affirmative, it has to be clear that the whole 
discus.sion is hypothetical and open to doubts,^ ftonl^^e selection otthe 
issues, to the proposed analytical framCo * \f 



2. The Mstoriea l a< nteeeden ts of a ctual t ensions . ^ ^ 

Eyon if ^school has a \ow^ history, it is not uninterrupted^ The 
actual dual network goes back paii:ly to* the early middre-ages, partly 
to the.dawn oteapitalismo The forrVior evolution led to something that 
might be termed the "el it -system", that V/as built up by beginning with 
^he tQp, .and whose main institution is the university. The construction 
of the' second network is related to, the rise of capitalism, and^s 

characterized by a^ different process of development « It wos betr-tn ly- 

W \ 
the bottom, and was meant to be a Vpopular system-^ ' • 
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^ • . At least tlirec factors' contributed to the creation of the second 
network at the time of its formation, roughly at tlie end of the 3 Gth * 
century. Ond of them was the hiiinanistic pfrspcctive^cohncdted with 
the'Enlightennjent, that held cultural values in spcciotl esteem and 
wanted to mak^ tliem available' to the biggest number possible. Another 
factor was that the new class differences^ based on new objective 
conditions, required, in order to be made acceptable, a new idcologj'^ 
and new methods of transmitting it. The third, prol^ably the most 
important factor was connected with the effective requirements of 
production : the new techniques thai had to be applied in the division of 
labour could be aequired less and less as part of the normal socialization 
process within the family, because of two interconnected reasons : quick 
technical change and a high rate of occupational (even if not necessarily 
^social) 'mobility. ' . * • ^ 

ThC'-three factors mentioned mean thyee different aims or functions 
They are so radically different in contents that they could have produced 
three practically independent institutions^ This would have bocii all the 
more under standabl^e l^edause tlic tlirce a^ve aims arc not really ^ 
complei^entary, but might clash. (Universal "ciiltural uplifting*' and 
ideological subduing are certainly contradictoiV.) liowevcr, the bulk of 
the three' functions^ was ta-ken over, at least apparently, but only one 
institution, the school.- This is partly explained ))y historical reasons. 
It is well known that it is more easy and more frequent to. fill old 
institutions with new, contents (i.e. tg pour new v/ine in old bottles), 
than td **invent" entirely new instiluLions. And althougli the fK^hool of 
the middle ages fulfilled niuch less of the tlu'ce above montioncJ tasks 
than its modern counter -part (the Church'had a bigger role, vocational J^^ 
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training was given ifiainly in the eorporations ete,) the model was 
• given, A eontiniiity of this typeJias obviously serious eonsequenees. 
Sinee the rupture with the past can xxever be eomplete^ the new tasivs 
'are usually* fulfilled only partially, and with more or les6 bias. Tlds 
danger is the more acute, the closer is the coiyiection between .the old 
and.the new structure of interests, not apparently qr in declarations, ^ 
but in fact. .Another reason for the unification 'of JtHe threefold task is 
that tnis was the best way to elirninate the 'conflicts among:tl;c tasks, 
i,ea to assure that they be carried out so- as not to endanger the 
prevailing class- and interest structure. * " 

'Because of these conditions, the adaptation of the old frames ' 
to the new alms was only partly sueeessfuH. It seems .tliat the ideological 
function was carried out most perfectly ,^ not only because of the openly 
transmitted eontpnl^s but also because the whple school structure and 
its -inner mechaijisms acted 'in tliis direction^ As far as the general 
cultural uplifting is' concerned, instead oX being really unive^al, this 
cultural transmjLSsion became selective according to social classes. 
Thus, "high-culture" feamincd the more or less ^exclusive monopoly 
of the otherwise pr^iyilegcd classes, (/hat is the main ireaJon why th'is ^ 
' culture appears now' exclusively as class -culture.) \ ' 



However., 'it is with the transmissionpf slcills that Ihc 'situr^tion 
became the most awicward. The eonditioixs oLthe division of labo^tr- 
- required slcills of different levels, to be learned in more or less ^ime. 
This type of training belonged c?nly in part to the profile of the traditioiiHl 
school-system,, but thepart that belcJnged there was high-level slall. 
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offered by the universities (fetors, la^vycrs, professors of theology). 
It was then^quit^ qatural that the new system incorporated .first this type 
of training: it had a historical model, and could be taken over easily, 
the more so, since^the interests of the. ruling class also painted in this 
direction^ And while the skills required by factory \vork,also increased 
and became more varied, the school-system did not builcf.into. its. practice 
this type of training until the mid-twentieth. centurj', or som9timcj5.untiLi 
to-day; ''^ . . ' ' ^ . . ^. ^ 



Thus the three basic aims or fanctions were already' lit work. at 
tHe beginning of the 19th century. Since, ho\Vever, they wer|^anly partially 
realized, they came again.to thQ fore at the next important turning point 
of the school* in the last third of the 19th cent^, when the Statp took over , 
the organisation of compulsory schooling. But the situation did not change 
fundamentally even then. Subsequent social and technical changes rendered 
anore acute and brought sometimes te the open the conflicts that always 
existed but remained liidden. 

• » * > 

The end-produQt is the actual situation that we use to describe 
as the crisis of the sehool-sj'Stem. The gravity of t|ie situation mobilized 
a great number of educational experts who produced /'ijalytio?! descriptions, 
critical studies and various proposals. As. a result, a number of real 
changes and reforms were introduced so that it is no exaggeration to 
that the school changed more in the last IQ tcr 15 years than dur^jig the 
previous 50 years. The impact of the reforms is, howcVer, less than 
expected, and thc^problerAs renain at least as acute as they ever v/ere. 
' Tliis leads to disappointment and disillusion. That is why it inight prove . 
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useful to continue here the debate about the failure of tl\e reforms' and 
of the potential social va We of some of the .new projects. 



3, The first disillusion : Sch ool ^Id n ot, redeem soc iety . ^ - 

* , *> ^ 

For many, school pieant not only the tool of universal cultur;il . ^- 
uplifting, but also, because ot that, thclifeans of ameliorating society. 
A great number of reformers also' understood that it is not enough to create 
more ancj better schooj^s,. but Schools that could contribute to solve social' 
problems that were not'crealed by schooJ^themselves, It was realizqfthat ^ 
thfe crux of th^ matter was the unequal distance of thQf&fl'.ool from children 
of v&rious social and cultural back^ounds, who, because of this, w§re 
more* oi^' less successful in school and were, therefore, more or less 
able to respond to the endeavours of cultuf^l uplifting. Jlitnce stemmefl 
the projects tliat, by mdans of diflEerent compensdJ.ory or licadstart-type 
programs tried to brin f^ r the child closer to the sc hool. Somewhat later 
it was also reSUzed that' the original distance could be diminished move 
"effectively and in a more demo(^atic way if the sc hool trie d to get clos er, 
to the child, via new pedagogic methods. The third main type of rqfprms 
aimed at weakening the sehool-nioehanisms that served to reinforce the, 
original disadvantages, I include here e.g. Vie replacement of the openly 
selective school-structure by coraprchehsive schools and unstrca\«ed, 
* homogeneous classes, « . , ^ - 

"A. tremendous amount of effdrl^ gbodwill, time and nionc>' were > 
absorbed in these prpjects, whicli remained sometimes in the e>cpcrin>ental 
stage, andwefe introduced other times as natiomvidJNreform-pro^ams. 
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Undeniably, there ai^c results that justify, at least partially, the efforts. 
After all, if the number of nice and well^quippcd schools multiply, 
thlt'is already an advantage, eyen if .the inner mechanisms do not really 
change. ^ , \ 

I Neverliieless. social resea*rcher» and educatox^s sooner or later 
became disappointed with the refornYSo It t\xv^\e^ oujt ik^ the results 
obtained in early compensatory or hcaeistart programs get lost during 
subsequent school -yearSo New methods aiming at bringing th^ school 
nearesHo the child are practically impossible to be^ introduced every- 
where b(5cause*of the lack of pedagogic and prelivninarj' sociUl conditions. 
As far as comprehensive' strategics are concerned, the now stinjcturcs 
find more than one way^o reintroduce in disguised forms the praptice 

r 

- of selectivity o , 

^The major problem is, hofvvever; that even the basic aim seems 
to be in dai^er. Thp adherents of "cultural uplifting" hoped that '.vith • 
^better education they could form people v/ho were not only Tnore cultured, 
morejoiowledgeabje** 1^ ^Iso bettpr preparci;! to lead a social life rich 
in J)uman content, So imdersfand^society it.selto It is tord to measure to 
what extent these hopes were realized. But it seems that an tlie most * 

advanced .countries there did not occur a^readical change in the 'Jquality 

^ ' 1 , ^ ' • , - 

of life'' in the ^boye sense, I don't want .to iriiriimizo thtJ* importance qf 

huge "civilizatory'^ gains characteri//ing this periodo But the propnets, 

of school and education were not striving only for them, but for a more 

far-reaching transformation of man and societyo '* 
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Thte failure* is, i\tm.\ dual : school did not succeed ih building up 
^ ' a better society in general ^; and could not radically dimini sh s oCihl ' 

inequalities that, though not generated by school^ looked as if they could 
be reduced by it^ Tlte disenchantment that .followed coulQ c^ntail several ^ 
\ differe'i^t reactionSo , , , . ' " ^ 

Qfte possible reaction is, in any case, a dlscnchantnient \vith 

Social reforms in <^encra U The logic is clear r.if all the efforts put into 

the school-system up to now remained, for a large part,- ineffective, 

then it does not make spnsc to pet^sist in purposeful social reform at all. * ^ 

\ This is all the more so because the other instil utions to be reformed * 

are^'even less promising than the school since they have eventless' 

opportunity to exeit an impact on practically eveiybpdy, fqr a bng time, 

in a compulsory way, *3Fhis disenchantment iriay racan sim.ply a pessimistic 

outlook, or may lead to a r.:.ore^conscrvative, fimctionalist co^wicti6n. 

According to this, if societj', rejects all tliose reforms, it is- because ,the * 

reforms arc not really neccssai^ of functional, A radical intervention 
^ , ^ " • . 

^ may, at most, -spoil tiie natural equim>rium^cpmi)Osed, as it were, of a 

♦ ' - ' / ^ ' * 

\ system of advantages and disadvantages, of diffexences and inequalities, 

too. ^ f ' \ ^ ^ * * 1:- ''^^ . - 

Another pos^il^lc outcome is" th^frcfcctio^^ . If schogl- 

' reforms ^l,;f^k is because schdof is unliSle .to;chaiige, at least in a . ^ . 
fundamei|al3vam conclusion is that sqhool is i superfluous and - 
harmfoi institution. If Us J^ureaucratic organization and spirit nas any 
' ^ impact^JXt all oti thd child, tills is mainly ne^tivc. Instead of developing ~ 



cvQBtiwe personalities, it kills independctice and originality and leads 
"towards yintellcetual suicidd!*. Thu^ eompulsoiry schooling has to be 
abolished. The most prominent sp()l«esman o£ this logic, IJUi ch, ' 
completes his devastatinAcriticism by proposing a new form -of learning, 
based on a voluntary, self-selQctqKd, perspnal reldtion between teacher 
and taught.' ' • . ' ^ . 



o There is no doubt thai the major part of Illitch*s criticisms are y 

well-[founded and I suspect thkt liis pi^pularity is 'due more to that thfCn 

to lii^l propositions. As far as these are concerned, even*^if I cannot ^ 

'analyze them herein detail, let ile mention one or two aspects that are 

open to social or sociological doubts. The main problem (for hie at lea'st) 

is, w^at happens? intliis system with social determinis/ns ? Actually 

they operate with full strength. To be sure, the' scho61, despijc all the 

effbrt^,^ help^- only some to breal^ thorough tlie barriers ereated by birth. 

(Tliat ^ how the major part of individual mobility actually occurs. ) We 

have tdtrealize,^iowever, that the system oflUich is even leSs helpful 

in weakening soeiaLdeterminisms; In fact^ in his system they operate, 

if possible, rt\6re freely than now. He who wants to learn,' who knows 

\yhat h^' wants, and knows how and \yhere to find thgtools t6 approaeh 

his ain^', will be able to learn in a freer ahd more rational ^vjQ^^than' 

today^. ^^t whaT happens with the others ? How wilLthcy tlcquirc the^^' 

ininimik^ amount of information that is necessary for everyday life ? 

And if ^^omeone has no personal model whatsoever and happens "n^t to 

be a genius, Jiow; will l^p know what Is tliere to be wanted ? A society 

I' : ' ' f 

of teacyirife and learning is a beautifu^utopia. But, i^ society is dominated 

l)f ^ ' ' ^ 

logia of the' market and the fra-gmentation of work, if, because - 
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of tliis, it is characterized by group- and class differences , l^' systems • 
of privileges and disprivileges, tljen the Utopia |s rather unrealistic, ^. • 
And^if society was rid of all these, evils,' then it's s,chool might be diffe^^ei^, 
too. , * , ■ 

In fact, that is the third possible reaction to the failures of 
school reforms, i. e. that the reasons arc to be lopkod for not in the - 
school, but in society. Just a& the results of tlea(istarl arc annihilated- 
by. subsequent traditional schooling, so arc the ^psults of Secondaxy 
school reforms lost when cMldrcn enter adult life. 

To sum up, school cannot transform society. Advanced, 
luerarclucally organized division of labour, manual and non-manual-, 

. simple and (Complex, vi)od" and'^'bad" work,'.superipr-and inferior^, 
positions, are separated and even opposed to each other, not to spqak ^• 

V about the basicopposition between the. propertied and the propertyless. 

* This organization presupposes and enforces the unequal distribution of 
knowledgei not only o^sldlls and profcssiojtiza knov/lcdge, but^allj^typcs 
of Ji^iowledge that can, help to make life more full and mord^T^ni&igfiU. 
The given division' of labour explains even that, 'since it orgaitilbs^ oot 
only thewprk, but also the whole life-sittiation, tiie way of lifc,''thc * 
social praxis of people, Jf forms and contents 6f Alio" life otitsidc work 
would be similar with everjdjody, or if they were differentiated at random 
independently of the class position an^ the place within the division of 

' labour, then why should individuals acqept that their work tasks arc / 
diferring so fundamentally, in worldng 'conditions as well as in content, 
autonomy, re^varas ? The more equal distribution of knowicd^ about 
social intereonnecfeions would seriously endanger the acceptance. of, • , 
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and the identification with, the status quo, ^Julcs ^ i\ \' describes 
ponvinblngly the dangers of more knowlQclgu, • • oui*' children 'got the 
best educatioil compatible with a society that requires a higli-lcvcj of 
stupiditj^ in .order to exist as it is, A rhoipeut's reflection will conVinec , 
anyone that this is true, Por'e'jamplc/ if tele/isipn had'a' txu]y well - 
educated audience and the. newspapers and maga*zlns well educated , 
readers,^ae economy v/ould collapse becaus^, since nobody would-then* 
be impressed by the advertising, th^y^vould ngtj^uy ..^ T\py fiiight even 
begin to question the neod ^or a standard of living that has spre^ wall to . 
wall carpeting from herdlo'Califoriiia and givettniir^^ mor^ sf)ac(>'and * 
more mobilly 'than they canintelligenltly yse, In.tiie light of thesg terWfying - 
possibilities the thpught of an education in de^th and sharpness for everj'* / 
bo^y can only make a thoughtful person anxious, because an cducalion for 
stupidity is the on^y one we can afford right no;?V* ' - ^ . 

., , ' • . ' i. . • 

"I hope It is understood'that no criticisra is./ntendcd of socitifly 
necess.a^ education for .stupidity. Having been'an edueator mu^i of mj- 
life, I understand tliat" every civilization nec;i§4o introduce a rf ason?lj^* ' 
' amount of respectable intellectual sabotage into its pdueatioml system;-'' ^ 
lest the younp- get out of hand and x:hallon{*e or seorn tradition and accepted 
cdnons oftrOth. Too mueh striving by iiitellectua-rSamsons Mil only, bring 
tla'e temple down ; it surely ean do not lasting'harni to eut their toir a \vee y 
bit : ei'0\yd of ereW-cutte arid flat;-k>ps looks so m\ic\\ neater than 2..x{\c^/ 
of lonb- hairs. For a college leadier there is a certain 'qoi^Uort and , ' / 
tranquilUt^- in dealing with students w^io have been ti''aineil in cleme^faiy, 
and secondary "school not to embarrae him by asking iinpertincn^uostions, .'I 

• . . N 

\ ' There is even moi*e'to* it": Icarrting.in scl\ooi Is^utful^nlywnasmuoJj 

\' " ' V ' . ■ • ' 

as one is able to use in so^ne way in ."real life" vMS. he was taught in scliqoU. 



"A child deprived of this hope eonsidcx'S school requireiDcnta as irrctcvant, 

c 

Ue. umutcresting and superfluous. Social practice, on its {f rn^ c annot 
allow the use of much toore, and more equally distributed, l:aowledr;e. 
This means that even if school attains some more success, thcj/ majority 
of tWs result is lo^t lat«r on. ^ 



All this 'does not mean that the school refornis mentioned \\p tp 
now would nol have* any sense, even besides the feicl of having more and 
tiieer schools. But it is probably tx^ue that the ^ociJil ^ari'iers of tlic 
reforms ^needed to be taken into account early during |J3cij elaboration. 
And perhaps it is also true that the creation of social conditions allowing 
th6 utilization df more knowlfed^'e would be as imi)ortant as tj| creation 
of better schools, . ' . 

« < * '.^ • . 

4. - The second disillu sion ; scl^oprpi^od ifcts and the syru cturc of skills . 
cannot 'fully b e br ought into ha rmon y ' • . . , 

Technical and scientific dcvelophicnt require always raoro^ld]! 
and profe^siooal knowledge. Tliosc who do^iot fi^^ht for tlic scliool with 
the motto of cultural uplifting u^^ the argiimerit of tiic necessity of more 
sldll. This argimicnt comprise^ the necessity of selection according to 
.ability and merit. In f^, the different, tasks deniaitd diffcroiy. abilities 
'and different levels of knov/lcdgo that are move 6r less easilj^ acquired. 
The selection of tliOSc \yli6\irc able to learn niorc can be accompfehed 
with objectivity and thoroupihhcse darin^j clcmi^ntaiy and sccond<w 
schooling. It.migiit also bo added tIiat,o since better ability. and l^ffijer ' 
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training (the equivalent of move knowledge) ^s§ure a better sdeial 
position, it is clear that. selection according tp ability is an imi^ortant, 
means of individual social mobility. 

These taslcs, i.e. selection, promotion, eto.^ were on the whole 
carried out successfully by the school. Even if one might question the 
success of general cultural uplifting, and might doubt that human life 
was enriched, tcchnieal development -is an undeniable fact. Implicitly 
this means that; there wci^cnough sidll to assure tliis process, which 
again points to the success of the selection. Also, the rates' of individual] 
mobility are usually acceptably high. Despite all that the v/hole process 
presents problems. 

./ 

- To begin with, one might ask, how far is it real and how far ^ 

is it iapparent that it is the school that dispenses^ the slcillsi The situation . 

is quite -am,biguous t school v/as rather selective in accepting the taslcs 

of vocational training, I tilrcady mentioned that the school of the niiddle 

ages grew fxiom the bottom to the top, wlule the reverse hold true for 

the modern school system. However, as far as vocational training is 

. concerned^ tlxp modern school system followed also the historical logic, 

of the elitist system. University level professional- training was ensured 

from the very beginning. The profile of the university of the middle ages 
^ ' . " 

absorbed veiy quickly the subject -matters* of the mof^ern professions 

needed in the organization and management of modern production and 

^ ^administration (engineers, economists, scientists etc.). School - 

institutions that prepare for "nSlddlc-rangc" white-collar jobs (technicians, 

^ V nurses). were created fater, sprcacUmore slov/ly and they usually do not . 

'transmit every element of the job. After-school, on-<he-job training 
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retained considerable importance.^ It .is, however, school-type vocational 
training for manual jobs that is the latest development, still^ incompletely 
solved in a nmtiber of countries/ Wliat .usually happens here is that.th^ 
credential of the slcillec| workey is tied to a compulsory longer cycle of 
the traditional elemehtarj' school. TKe school, however, do esjiot teach 
the sidll , but more traditional subjects (such as language, historj^,^ 
literature), enriched with sonic theoretical aspects of the sldlU Still, 
this last subject is not always really ^d substantially relatqd to vo- 
cational practice. The practice is learned, on the other hand, not in 
jiprmal^school-conditions, but in i*eal factiories. This training is,^thcn, 
^ submitted, to the interests of the production, and the trainees, usually 
teenagers, form an integral parTof the world of v* ork of adults. School 
and factory, theory and'practicc, aye for a large part cut, oft from each 
other,, but their importance is not equal. For tlie future manual worker, 
it is mostly the practical training in the factory that is relevant for his 
future job arid life^ ^ ^ 

Thus, it is only high-Jevel pro^fessional training that became an 
organic part of school-type education. One of the main reasons might 
Be that ^ mod^'was elaborated for that since the middle-ages, showing 
how it IS possible to couple selection according* to al^ty and social 
factors for, the positions offering privileges, 

* ' s * 

, . - J 

In cSse erf the other joljs, school-type 'teaching of the slcill 



remai^jed more or le^s'illusoiy^ It is not so much the sldll ijndi was 
transformed into a schoql -subject, as tl^c traditional subjet -matters 
were transformed into social prerequisites of the vocational crcclcntialf 
Such a prolongation of the educational process ccrtaiiUy iueets tiic 
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humanistic demands C'moye culture for everybodj-),' and was therefore 
readily approved in these circles^ Nonetheless, because of the irrelcfvance 
(under'the given conditions) of wlvat is taught in the school, prolonged 
schooling became mpre an obstacle than an aid in acquiring a vocational 
credential. School took, over the foxraal and institutional aspects of 
vocational tra^jaifl%^\v^ became impartant to bar the road before at 
least somi^people ^^^l^^^uld acquire the skill, perhaps bfettcr, outside 
the scli6oU 

^This means that social selectivity is not the monopoly of higher' 

\ ' * • ' 

education, but - though in a different way - vocational training is also 

characterized by iU It is, tlieu, a feature of the whole system whereby 

-1 

it ensures - as Estkblet and Baudelot point it out - not only the 

• , /» > ' 

transmission of the individual's sdcial position by limiting social mobility, 

Jxit also the undisturbed reprodiJction of the class -structure and the 

structure of the social divisipri of jlabour, , • , . - 

• ■ i ■ 

^ That is where we arrive to the second major problem of vocational 
and professional training, ipC, to the distribution of the sldlls required 
by the productive system* Different types of distril^ution are conceivable 
even if we know that abilities are iiot equal, and that for a long time we 
might need uraRdlled work© However, the most economic solution - and. 
the one most in harmony with the given structure - is a distribution wMch 
is not continuous but discfete (i,Oo there arc gaps between the levels), 
and where the positions bannot be cliangcd continuously but are" stabilised, 
possibly for life. In other .words, the divisio n and the diffcrentiation^of 
. work mcan^ at the same time, the division and di ffcrdntiation oj the 
wog kers^^.too, ^ » ^ ' 
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!vhy the special manpower training programs, whereby 
prop|)nentp^ to reduce insecurity, unemployment and inequalities that 
ensub^^e not really suUessfuU, cither. As recent studies suggest 
K .V (Romvt Lekachman reviews >t\vo such studios in the 11 May 1974 issue 

tlje Nation), "manpower dcvelopfient efforts have placed few. people 
in jobs for which the>' are qualifie^l by their new training . . . (Iiowcvcr) , 
Congress and Presidents continue generous funding for siich prajepts. 
Aftejr all, job training reinforces the work ethic, holds out the lure of 
7 -removing pimple from welfare rolls and adding them to payrolls, and 
deed in the end create some ^'jobs - most of them for the t^rainers rather 
than the trainees^" (p^ 5^) Reasons are not menti'pned tliet^, but it is 
plausible that they, ate to be lopked tor in the social organization of , ;^ 
' worlc. The labour^, market is not at)le to absorb (again, under the present ^ 
conditions) everybody v/ho has some skill, and neecjs also people to accept 
aud4er£brm the "bad" jobs,. Therefore it will find out the way to reject 
. part Jf the sHilled workers on some, more or Idss v/ell-founded pretext 
- py qualifv^/ng the special programs as inferior to traditional training). 

Those rejected wiU accept the judgement alUhe more easily because they 
arelused to defencelessncss, to situations where unlcnov/n .powers decide 
their fate. And the programs in question wall probably not teach them 
howlto overcome this situation. Perhaps Paulo Freire's pedagogy could 
help there, but its inclusion, in the program might not be a realistic 
hope^ ' ; 

I « - " " 

i . ' . - • 

I Despite inconjplete success, these endeavours ai^c radical in 

outlook because they question the organizational principles of the system, 

__^'nd might exert some pressure in favotir of brealcing av/ay from the. 

complete ovci-lap of tJic division of work ani that of workers. 



'E^ ' ^^^^ 

l:. - - -. 



^ There is also another stream, moro open to doubts • It is Opposed 
not to the actual organization of work but to the process of selcctian, 
going as far as to forget that there might l)e a> connection^etwcen abilities^^ 

' and tSie work done. I am referri^ to a rather recehtfcatifrc of somo ' . 
American universities^ They accept the social pressure lov/ards the ' 
limitation of the number of students, which means that 'they cannot accept 
every candidate. But they apply a new method of selectioi\, the selection^ 
at random. l^Ms solution seems to be exceptionally radical- since it 
rejects aU types of social determinisms, and favouritism under any ' ^ 
form. One dtilc^inor weaknesses is to forgpt that those who apply ' 
to a University are already selected according to, a number of criteria', 
so that social determinisms cannot be fully avoided^ Another weak point 
is that randomnjsfss at this level might endanger the quality of work, so 
that ev^en a badly operating system of selection according to merit mighf 
be preferable. In fact, even if one believes that abilities and aptitudes 
are entirely malleable, the proceTss might hardly begin at the universitj' 
level. Since *^quality**^will be needed, it will "be assured (even more 
than today) by universities that cautiously safeg^ar^'tlicir standards, 
ind^the degrees of non-selective universities will bq inflated. But the 

.major problem is elsev/here : this practice, without Icnowing it, ^^]^loi/s 

i ^ 

the game of the system". It accepfs that there is li^le room on the 
top and that the places on the^op are privileged. It only wants to clmnge 
the composition of those on th5 top so that it be -independent of social 
, and ability factors, n.e. entirely undetermined. Fear fronAicritococy 
passest here to anti -meritocracy, to-tlic negation of any Idnd of merit 
or achievement, the ensuing social consequences might 1:jo rather^ 
awkward, ^s^lso, paradoxically, tHis proceduve miglit legitimate the 
unconditional transmission of the social position of the father. In fact, 
if places on t^ie top miglit be filled M-ithout ary i-egard'lo merit, thch 

■ . ■• 
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wlw would it be necessaiy e. g.. to follow the old practice and loiiitiniizc 
4t with- some,' more 03^'lGSS well-earned university degree ? It is already . 
"randomized" who is* born where. 

Just for the sake of clarity let me add'tliat everf if, in social 
policy^' I reject the distinction between the f^deserving" and the "non- 
" deserving" poor, it does not mean that I would qualify every effort and 
acJtievement as senseless or useless. And even if I do not beleive that 
merit and achievement liave ahvays to be paid for, or have to be . 
'rewarded by invidious distinctions, some recognition seems t'9 lie 
necessary. (An entirely dii'ferent value problem that camiot be treated 
here is what should be considered as merit or achievement under 
.»*different -sociial circumstances.) 

The distribution of sldlls^ shows at the end more or less the same 
^pattern as "cultural uplifting" : training in thesehool, or even at special 
courses offers only partial solutions because of decaying Social reasons. 
As long as the division of work and that ot Hxc worker coincide, and 
unemployment and insecurity are endemic to th.e system, the best 
vocational training is unable in itscltlp solve the probleijns. However, 
these' efforts are certainly not vain since, besides helping to overcome 
some individual, temporary difficulties, they- might trio^Gr offer render 
. possible more far-reaching and more universal changes. . 

Tlie problems .connedLed vnth the direct or indirect transmission 
of ideological contents might be analyzecl in by and large the same- way. 
The present Klay frame arid mechanisms of the school were built up at 
a time when scfciety accepted, even in its ideolo^iy, the lajrltimacy of 
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essential social differences and inequalities, rejecting only some of them. 

Egalitarian convictions actually spreading are qertainly opposed to these 

practices^ It is, however, .an open question whether it is possible, undqr 

the present conditions, to achiev^ more than superficial reforms, 

obscuring rather than solving the contradictions. It is e.g.^ doul^tful 

whether it would be possible to eradicate competition and the Jiandling 

of knowledge as private property from the school, while these are basic 

aspects in "real" social lifCo Or again, it is difficult to introduce into 

the school new criteria of evaluation while there is a wide social gap 

« 

between^manual and non-manual work» 



/ 

/ 



Questions of tjiis type miglit be multiplied. But it is time to sum . 
.up the crucial points. ^ . 

Because of social and historical reasons, scliool- and educational ^ 

reforms are iesstsujpcessful than expected. Wliethqr we try to bring the 

child nearer' to the culture of the scliool, or the school nearer to tli6 

culture of the child, whether we try to introduce new structures or new 

mechanisms into the school that do not take into consideration or are/ 

even opj^sed to, prevalent social interrelations, the results remain 

/ ' • 

incomplete. Society proves to be the stronger : either tho-i^ntcnts of" 

the reibrms are shaped according to the "basic social logiq, o^thc 

results are weakened p ost festa . All tliis means that school-reform 

prdjectfe must take into account some, usually iriore or less neglected 

, factofs/^ - , ^ 
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^ yii'St^ it would- be impottant to perftrm a ttorobijh pteliminaiy • 
analysis of the future projects in order to see how realistic they are . ^ 
under the given mechanism? of the schooU The study inuppcndbc e.g. 
tries to explain how the- historical inl^eritancc of tlie s-chocl hindered 
the strongest effo^s to\vards a more equal distribution of all types of 
knowledge. ^ ^ . . ^ . 

• * * . 

Second^ it would be heccsstiry to thijik abput the unwanted, 
indirect social effects of any reform. Some extynples referr.ed to above * 
(e.g. the project o/.'Mcschooling'' or random 'selection at tlile university 
l^vel), warn us that even the seemingly mo^^t radical propositions mig^it 
lead to pitfalls and-joiight entail consequerfces that are entirely contrarj^ to 
the original-intentions,' 



Third s it wpjyild be of prime importance to have better knowledge 
about the interconnections betv/ecn School and social structure. Former 
experiences show that the successes of schoolTreforms are scarce if 
society does not change. But, on the one hand, there are real result's in 
some cases, ai}d it would be important to Icnow what'^Tonderect tlicm possible 
at all. And, on the other hand, the web of social relations^ docs not form 
a rigid, immovable set. Ey means of appropriate strategies, even school 
might induce some changes, or else, one might use school as a means for 
.directly introducing changes. However, this dialectics is practically 
unknown, and it is thi? aspect \Mlucb is the most ignored in case of reform- 
projects. * It „ ' ' ^ * \ 

,pn the whole, it would be impoi-tant to' know bettor not' pri^ the 
aims (and that is "probably thomost diffieult problem), but .also v/hat is 
possible to accomplish in any givcit situation, and what are the tools that ^ 
would lead us in the direction really sought for'. 
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1) Tljis process is described in more detail in the ptvper attached as 

an'^ippendix, jprepared for 'another meeting of this Confp:ess, 
; pi^or tUnat4?iy, because of l^ck of time I was unaolfe to rc^.vcrk it 
So as to incorporate all the releva-nt points in the introductciy 
report. • ' ' . >, 

^) Jule^enry : On Education. Vintage Books, 1972, p. ^22, , 

I 

31 Qh. Baudelot -K-E^blet: L'gcole capitaiisle^ en France. 

Maspel'Oj.lQ?!. ^ — ' ' 

«4) That is partly why some programs of recycling, i.e. of chang;Ln^ 
or" modernizing obsolete iskills might be more successful: the 

wljole Social and economic experience of the trainees is di;fferent. 

/ 

• . ' * . * . 

5) See e.g'*.r R. Duggerr The Boom-Town Campus. (The Nation^ ^-* * 
? • * * . . . ♦ 

is, April. 1974.) ' . ; 
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